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H.  K.  BONNEY. 


A   CHARGE, 


Reverend  Brethren, 

At  a  period  like  the  present,  when  specu- 
lative opinions  prevail,  which  have  a  tendency  to 
relaxation  and  contrariety  of  practice  in  the  Church, 
it  appears  no  unprofitable  employment  of  the  time 
usually  allotted  to  an  address  at  the  opening  of  the 
Visitation,  if  we  review  so  much  of  our  Ecclesiastical 
Law  as  affects  our  Liturgy,  and  leaves  no  choice 
to  those  who  have  to  minister  in  the  Church. 

But  first  let  me  briefly  state,  that  although  our 
Ecclesiastical  Code  be  composed  of  various  descrip- 
tions of  law,  it  is  only  with  the  statute  law  that  we 
shall  find  ourselves  engaged  in  the  subject  before 
us. 

True  it  is  that  some  of  the  laws  which  form  our 
Ecclesiastical  Code  bind  the  clergy,  which  do  not 
affect  the  laity;  as  was  fully  shown  in  the  memorable 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  delivered 
by  Lord  Hard  wick;   yet  it  clearly  appears,  as  well 
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from  that  decision,  as  from  our  political  constitution, 
that  neither  the  canon,  nor  common,  nor  civil  laws, 
can  in  any  manner  supersede  the  statute.  And  the 
reason  of  this,  as  laid  down  by  that  eminent  judge, 
is,  that  "  no  law  can  be  made  to  bind  the  whole 
people  of  the  land,  but  by  the  sovereign,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and 
their  united  authority/'  And  to  show  how  greatly 
superior  the  statute  is  above  every  other  component 
part  of  our  Ecclesiastical  Code,  the  learned  judge 
proceeds  to  remark,  that  "in  canons  made  in  con- 
vocation, and  confirmed  by  the  crown  only,  all  these 
requisites  are  wanting  except  the  royal  assent ;  there 
is  no  intervention  of  the  peers  of  the  realm,  nor  any 
representation  of  the  commons." 

"  In  all  the  acts  of  parliament,  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, for  confirming  forms  of  prayer  and  other  eccle- 
siastical constitutions,  the  preambles  show,  that  the 
clergy  in  convocation  were  only  considered  as  the 
proper  assembly  to  prepare  and  propound  them,  but 
not  to  enact  and  give  them  their  force." 

With  these  impressions  of  the  stringent  power  of 
an  act  of  the  legislature,  let  us  approach  that  which 
governs  us  in  the  performance  of  religious  ob- 
servances, and  from  which  we  cannot  deviate, 
without  rendering  ourselves  amenable  to  the  law. 
We  mean,  the  act  of  the  13th  and  14th  of  King 
Charles  II.,  from  its  title  called,  "  The  Act  of 
Uniformity;"  in  which  reference  is  made  to  a  pre- 
vious act  to  the  same  purpose,  passed  in  the  1st  of 


Elizabeth,  and   prefixed  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Praver. 

Now,  as  by  this  enactment  our  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  although  it  concern  our  mode  of  worshipping 
God,  has  actually  become  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  it  is  in  every  part  binding  upon  all  who  use  it 
in  the  Church  of  England  in  the  ministration  of 
divine  service ;  and  it  will  be  beneficial  for  us  not 
only  to  lay  up  in  our  memory,  but  also  to  imbibe 
the  spirit  of  this  act. 

It  reminds  us  in  the  preamble,  that  "  whereas  in 
the  1st  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there  was  one 
uniform  order  of  Common  Prayer,  and  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  sacraments,  rites  and  ceremonies  in  the 
Church  of  England,  (agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God, 
and  usage  of  the  primitive  Church,)  compiled  by  the 
reverend  bishops  and  clergy,"  "  and  enjoined  to  be 
used  by  act  of  parliament,"  &c.  "And  yet,  not- 
withstanding this,  a  great  number  of  people  in  divers 
parts  of  the  realm,  following  their  own  sensuality, 
and  living  without  knowledge  and  due  fear  of  God, 
did  wilfully  and  schismatically  abstain  and  refuse  to 
come  to  their  parish  Churches,"  &c. ;  "  and  that 
many  people  had  been  led  into  factions  and  schisms, 
to  the  great  decay  and  scandal  of  the  reformed 
religion  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  the 
hazard  of  many  souls:  for  the  prevention  whereof 
in  time  to  come,  for  settling  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
and  for  allaying  the  then  present  distempers,  which 
the  indisposition   of  the  time  hath  contracted,  the 
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King's  Majesty,  according  to  his  declaration  of  the 
25th  of  October,  1660,  granted  his  commission" — 
"  to  several  bishops  and  other  divines  to  review  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  to  prepare  such 
alterations  and  additions  as  they  thought  fit  to 
offer,"  &c.  And,  after  stating  that  these  passed  the 
convocations  of  both  the  provinces  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  and  were  approved  by  the  king,  and  by 
him  recommended  to  Parliament,  the  enactment 
follows  in  these  words : 

"  Now  in  regard  that  nothing  conduceth  more  to 
the  settling  the  peace  of  this  nation,"  "nor  to  the 
honour  of  our  religion,  and  the  propagation  thereof, 
than  universal  agreement  in  the  public  worship  of 
Almighty  God  ;  and  to  the  intent  that  every  person 
within  this  realm  may  certainly  know  the  rule  to 
which  he  is  to  conform  in  public  worship  and  admi- 
nistration of  sacraments,  and  other  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Church  of  England,"  &c. ;  "  it  is 
enacted  (in  the  usual  form)  that  all  ministers  in  any 
cathedral,  collegiate  or  parish  church  or  chapel,  or 
other  place  of  public  worship  within  this  realm  of 
England,  dominion  of  Wales,  and  town  of  Berwick 
upon  Tweed,  shall  be  bound"  (let  not  these  words  be 
passed  over  unnoticed)  "  to  say  and  use  the  morning 
prayer,  evening  prayer,  celebration  and  administra- 
tion of  both  the  sacraments,  and  all  other  the  public 
and  Common  Prayer,  in  such  order  and  form  as  is 
mentioned  in  the  said  book  annexed  and  joined  to 
this    present   act,"   &c.     "And"  (again)   "that  the 
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morning  and  evening  prayer  therein  contained  shall, 
upon  every  Lord's  Day,  and  upon  every  other  days 
and  occasions,  and  at  the  times  therein  appointed, 
be  openly  and  solemnly  read  by  all  and  every 
minister  or  curate,  and  in  every  church,  chapel,  or 
other  place  of  public  worship,  within  the  realm  of 
England  and  places  aforesaid." 

Thus  the  law  pronounces  that  there  is  a  rule  set 
before  us  of  universal  agreement,  a  rule  which  we  are 
compelled  to  know,  and  that  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  containing  that  rule,  is  enforced  upon  us,  so 
that  we  can  neither  add  thereto  nor  diminish  it. 
And  that  we  may  feel  this  obligation  the  more,  the 
statute  farther  enacts  that  we  "  all  who  are  parsons," 
(that  is,  Rectors,)  "  vicars,  or  ministers,  shall  openly 
and  publicly  declare  our  unfeigned  assent  and  con- 
sent to  the  use  of  all  things  in  the  said  book  con- 
tained and  prescribed."  And  that,  if  this  be  not 
complied  with,  the  patrons  of  our  benefices  shall 
have  power  over  all  "  spiritual  promotions,  according 
to  their  respective  rights  and  titles,  to  present  or 
collate  to  the  same,  as  though  the  person  or  persons 
so  offending  or  neglecting  were  dead," 

This  section  of  the  act  was  subsequently  somewhat 
affected  by  the  23rd  Geo.  II.  c.  33,  but  only  so  far 
as  regards  the  calendar.  In  every  other  respect  the 
enactment  is  binding. 

"  Resident  incumbents  having  curates,  shall  once, 
at  least,  in  every  month  openly  and  publicly  read  the 
offices  of  morning  and  evening  prayer,  and  if  there 
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be  occasion,  administer  each  of  the  sacraments,  and 
other  rites  of  the  Church,  in  the  parish  church  or 
chapel"  belonging  to  his  "parsonage,  vicarage,  or 
benefice,  in  such  order,  manner,  and  form,  as"  "  by 
the  said  book  is  appointed,"  on  pain  of  a  pecuniary 
forfeiture  before  the  magistrate,  as  therein  ex- 
pressed. 

The  8th  section  has  been  affected  by  the  15th  of 
Chas.  II.  c.  6,  the  12th  of  Anne,  c.  7,  2nd  of  Geo.  II. 
c.  31,  s.  8,  and  other  acts  of  indemnity  under  parti- 
cular circumstances ;  and  the  declaration  enjoined  by 
it,  is  itself  altered  by  1  W.  &  M.  c.  8,  s.  12,  so  far  as 
regards  allegiance. 

The  13th  section  debars  persons,  not  ordained 
according  to  the  form  of  the  Common  Prayer,  from 
exercising  any  spiritual  ministration  in  the  Church, 
under  severe  pecuniary  and  other  penalties.  And, 
after  treating  upon  the  subject  of  lapse  in  the  16th 
section,  the  act  proceeds  to  prohibit  any  other  form 
of  Common  Prayer,  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
rites,  or  ceremonies,  in  any  place  of  public  worship, 
than  that  which  is  prescribed ;  and  that  the  heads  of 
certain  houses,  in  holy  orders,  shall  subscribe  to  the 
39  Articles  mentioned  in  the  statute  of  13  Eliz. 
c.  12. 

The  18th  section  allows  the  use  of  the  Common 
Prayer  in  Latin,  in  the  chapels  of  certain  learned 
societies  therein  named. 

It  is  next  enacted  (s.  1 9),  "  that  every  lecturer  or 
preacher  of  any  place  of  public  worship,  before  he 
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enter  upon  his  office,  shall  declare  his  unfeigned 
assent  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  shall 
openly  and  publicly  read  the  same."  This  is  also 
required  (s.  20)  of  the  members  of  any  cathedral  or 
collegiate  body. 

The  21st  section  enacts  the  penalty  to  be  incurred 
by  any  disabled  preacher,  if  he  venture  upon  preach- 
ing during  the  time  he  is  so  disabled ;  and  the  22nd 
insists  upon  the  Common  Prayer  being  read  before 
any  sermon  or  lecture  in  the  presence  of  the  preacher. 

The  next  section  makes  an  exception  in  favour  of 
the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

And  the  24th  enacts  that  the  several  laws  and 
statutes  of  this  realm,  which  have  been  formerly 
made,  and  were  then  in  force,  for  the  uniformity  of 
prayer  and  administration  of  the  sacraments,  &c, 
"  shall  stand  in  full  force  and  strength,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  whatsoever,  for  the  establishing  and 
confirming  of  the  said  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  &c, 
and  shall  be  applied,  practised,  and  put  to  use  for  the 
punishing  of  all  offences  contrary  to  the  said  laws, 
with  relation  to  the  book  aforesaid,  and  no  other." 

Then  follows  a  provision  for  altering  names,  as 
occasion  shall  require,  in  the  collects  and  prayers  for. 
the  sovereign  and  royal  family. 

Next  it  enacts,  "  in  order  that  uniformity  may  be 
complete,  a  true  printed  copy  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  shall  be  provided  in  all  parishes  and  churches ;" 
and  that  the  bishops  of  Hereford,  St.  David's,  Bangor, 
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St.   Asaph   and   Llandaff,   shall   have   it   truly   and 
exactly  translated  into  the  Welsh  language. 

And  for  the  better  security  of  obtaining  true  copies 
of  this  book  in  future,  the  28th  section  enacts,  that 
all  deans  and  chapters  of  every  cathedral  church,  and 
the  respective  courts  at  Westminster,  and  the  Tower 
of  London,  shall  have  true  and  perfect  copies  of  this 
act,  and  of  this  Book  of  Common  Prayer  annexed 
thereto,  exemplified  under  the  great  seal  of  England, 
"which  shall  be  deemed,  taken,  adjudged  and  ex- 
pounded to  be  good  and  available  in  law,"  &c. 

Here  we  are  to  mark  that  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  universities,  as  depositories  of  this  act  or  these 
sealed  copies,  but  only  deans  and  chapters,  the  courts 
of  Westminster,  and  Tower  of  London.  To  them, 
and  them  only,  reference  is  to  be  made  in  cases  of 
doubt,  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  printed  copies, 
whether  by  the  universities  or  king's  printer,  who 
have  the  privilege  of  printing  it. 

We  pass  over  the  next  provision,  relating  only  to 
the  professor  of  law  in  Oxford,  and  come  to  the  only 
remaining  sections  which  require  notice,  the  30th 
and  3  J  st.  These  are  important,  because  they  contain 
a  proviso  concerning  the  36th  article  agreed  upon  in 
convocation  in  1562,  pronouncing  that  the  method 
of  consecrating  and  ordaining  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons  in  the  Church  of  England  is  right,  orderly, 
and  lawful;  and  prescribing  the  manner  in  which 
persons  are  to  subscribe  to  that  article. 
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Having  thus  gone  through  the  statute  of  King 
Charles  II.,  and  seen  how  clearly  it  makes  our  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  a  part  of  itself,  and,  consequently, 
a  statute  of  the  realm,  we  turn  to  the  various  obliga- 
tions which  it  lays  upon  us. 

And  first,  in  the  Preface,  together  with  the  parts 
"  concerning  the  Service  of  the  Church ;"  "  Of  Cere- 
monies; why  some  are  abolished,  and  some  retained ;" 
"  The  Order  how  the  Psalter  is  appointed  to  be  read  ;" 
and  "  The  Order  how  the  rest  of  Holy  Scripture  is 
appointed  to  be  read." 

The  Preface,  containing  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  book  was  brought  to  the  state  in  which 
it  is  at  present,  does  not  require  any  particular 
notice ;  but  that  which  treats  "  Concerning  the  Ser- 
vice of  the  Church  "  demands  our  especial  regard.  It 
expressly  declares  that  "thenceforth  all  the  whole 
realm  shall  have  but  one  user  "  And  forasmuch  as 
nothing  can  be  so  plainly  set  forth,  but  doubts  may 
arise  in  the  use  and  practice  of  the  same  ;  to  appease 
all  such  diversity  (if  any  arise),  and  for  the  resolution 
of  all  doubts,  concerning  the  manner  how  to  under- 
stand, do,  and  execute  the  things  contained  in  this 
book  ;  the  parties  that  so  doubt,  or  diversely  take  any 
thing,  shall  always  resort  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese ; 
who,  by  his  discretion,  shall  take  order  for  the  quiet- 
ing and  appeasing  the  same ;  so  that  the  same  order 
(the  order  of  the  bishop)  be  not  contrary  to  any  thing 
contained  in  this  book.  And  if  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  be  in  doubt,  then  he  may  send  for  the  reso- 
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lution  to  the  archbishop."  Here,  then,  we  observe 
the  power  vested  in  the  bishop  and  archbishop ;  and 
the  limitation  of  that  power ;  namely,  "  that  it  be 
not  contrary  to  any  thing  contained  in  this  book." 

Again,  although  it  be  appointed  that  "  all  things 
shall  be  read  and  sung  in  the  church  in  the  English 
tongue,  to  the  end  that  the  congregation  may  be 
thereby  edified ;  yet  it  is  not  meant,  but  that  when 
men  say  morning  and  evening  prayer  privately,  they 
may  say  the  same  in  any  language  that  they  them- 
selves do  understand." 

And  "  all  priests  and  deacons  are  to  say  daily  the 
morning  and  evening  prayer,  either  privately  or 
openly,  not  being  let  by  sickness,  or  some  other 
urgent  cause." 

"  And  the  curate  that  ministereth  in  every  parish 
church  or  chapel,  being  at  home,  and  not  being 
otherwise  reasonably  hindered,  shall  say  the  same  in 
the  parish  church  or  chapel,  where  he  ministereth, 
and  shall  cause  a  bell  to  be  tolled  thereunto  a  con- 
venient time  before  he  begin,  that  the  people  may 
come  to  hear  God's  word,  and  pray  with  him." 

We  see  in  these  passages,  how  frequent  the  recur- 
rence of  divine  service  is  enjoined  to  be  performed 
with  the  due  provisoes:  and  this  makes  clear  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "daily"  in  the  title  prefixed  to 
the  service,  "  The  Order  for  Morning  Prayer  daily 
throughout  the  Year."  It  ordains  that  we,  unless 
reasonably  hindered,  every  day  shall  say  the  morning 
and  evening  prayer,  either  privately  or  publicly,  as 
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we  were  accustomed  to  hear  it  in  the  college  and 
palace  chapels  in  early  life,  and,  as  we  are  aware,  is 
the  constant  practice  in  our  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches;  and  the  reason  for  this  seems  evident, 
namely,  that  our  reformed  Church  should  not  do  less 
than  that  which  was  constantly  performed  in  the 
Church  whose  errors  she  repudiated;  and  that  the 
daily  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  should 
never  cease. 

But  of  preliminary  parts  of  our  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  there  is  none  to  which  we  feel  it  our  duty 
more  especially  to  direct  your  attention,  than  to  that 
which  treats  "  Of  Ceremonies,  why  some  are  abo- 
lished and  some  retained."  And  though  this  is  stated 
by  a  learned  commentator  on  our  Liturgy,  to  be 
more  applicable  to  the  service  book  for  which  it  was 
at  first  written,  the  first  book  of  King  Edward  VI., 
than  to  our  present  Common  Prayer ;  yet,  as  it  is  a 
component  part  of  the  statute,  and  as  it  contains  many 
expressions  which  convey  to  our  minds  the  reformers' 
opinions  concerning  ceremonies  in  general,  we  con- 
ceive it  to  be  of  some  importance  at  the  present 
moment. 

It  commences  by  remarking,  that  of  "  such  cere- 
monies as  be  used  in  the  Church,  and  have  had  their 
beginning  by  the  institution  of  man,  some  at  the  first 
were  of  godly  intent  and  purpose  devised,  and  yet  at 
length  turned  to  vanity  and  superstition ;  some  en- 
tered into  the  Church  by  indiscreet  devotion,  and 
such  a  zeal  as  was  without  knowledge ;  and  because 
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they  were  winked  at  in  the  beginning,  they  grew 
daily  to  be  more  and  more  abuses,  which  not  only  for 
their  unprofitableness,  but  also  because  they  have 
much  blinded  the  people,  and  obscured  the  glory  of 
God,  are  worthy  to  be  cut  away,  and  clean  rejected ; 
other  there  be,  which,  although  they  have  been  de- 
vised by  man,  yet  it  is  thought  good  to  reserve  them 
still,  as  well  for  a  decent  order  in  the  Church  (for 
the  which  they  were  first  devised),  as  because  they 
pertain  to  edification,  whereunto  all  things  done  in 
the  Church  (as  the  Apostle  teaches)  ought  to  be 
referred. 

"  And  although  the  keeping  or  omitting  of  a  cere- 
mony, in  itself  considered,  is  but  a  small  thing ;  yet 
the  wilful  and  contemptuous  transgression  and  break- 
ing of  a  common  order  and  discipline  is  no  small 
offence  before  God.  '  Let  all  things  be  done  among 
you,'  says  St.  Paul,  'in  a  seemly  and  due  order.' 
The  appointment  of  which  order  pertaineth  not  to 
private  men  :  therefore  no  man  ought  to  take  in  hand, 
nor  presume  to  appoint  or  alter  any  public  or  common 
order  in  Christ's  Church,  except  he  be  lawfully  called 
and  authorized  thereunto. 

"  And  whereas,"  continues  the  author  of  this  part 
of  the  book,  "  in  this  our  time,  the  minds  of  men 
are  so  divers,  that  some  think  it  a  great  matter  of 
conscience  to  depart  from  a  piece  of  the  least  of  their 
ceremonies,  so  addicted  to  their  old  customs;  and 
again,  on  the  other  side,  some  be  so  new-fangled, 
that  they  would  innovate  all  things,  and  so  despise 
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the  old,  that  nothing  can  like  them  but  what  is  new. 
It  was  thought  expedient,  not  so  much  to  have 
respect  how  to  please  and  satisfy  either  of  these 
parties,  as  how  to  please  God,  and  profit  them  both. 
And  yet,  lest  any  man  should  be  offended,  whom 
good  reason  might  satisfy,  here  be  certain  causes 
rendered,  why  some  of  the  accustomed  ceremonies  be 
put  away,  and  some  retained,"  &c. 

After  fully  stating  what  those  causes  are,  it  goes 
on  to  remark,  that  we  have  no  reason  to  be  offended 
with  the  ceremonies  reserved.  "  For  as  those  be 
taken  away  which  were  most  abused,  and  did  burden 
men's  consciences  without  any  cause ;  so  the  other 
that  remain  are  retained  for  discipline  and  order, 
which  (upon  just  causes)  may  be  altered  and  changed^ 
and  therefore  are  not  to  be  esteemed  equal  with 
God's  law.  And  moreover,  they  be  neither  dark 
nor  dumb  ceremonies ;  but  are  so  set  forth,  that 
every  man  may  understand  what  they  mean,  and  to 
what  use  they  serve.  So  that  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  in  time  to  come  should  be  abused,  as  others 
have  been,"  &c. 

Reverend  Brethren, — We  have  recalled  these  pas- 
sages of  the  introductory  part  of  our  offices  to 
remembrance,  because  we  can  scarcely  look  else- 
where for  more  wisdom,  calmness  of  consideration, 
or  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  and  dis- 
position, than  is  there  shown  in  the  stating  and  rea- 
soning upon  the  subject.  There  is  so  much  temper 
and  good  sense  pervading  it,  as  must,  when  set  before 
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us  at  the  present  juncture,  greatly  tend  to  reconcile 
contending  opinions,  and  promote  peace  and  unity  in 
the  Church. 

Upon  the  order  how  the  Psalter  is  appointed  to 
be  read,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  it  is  so 
arranged,  as  that  the  whole  collection  of  them  may 
commence  with  the  beginning  of  each  month.  It 
also  reminds  us  that  the  order  of  the  Psalms  is 
according  to  the  Hebrew :  meaning,  by  that  expres- 
sion, that  it  is  not  according  to  the  Vulgate.  And 
it  may  not  be  unfit,  lastly,  to  mention,  that  the 
colon  by  which  the  verses  are  pointed  relates  to  the 
chanting  of  these  portions  of  Scripture,  and  is  to  be 
regarded  in  the  reading  of  them  only  when  it  accords 
with  the  grammatical  punctuation. 

In  "  the  order  how  the  rest  of  Holy  Scripture  is 
appointed  to  be  read,"  there  are  some  points  on 
which  we  should  dwell,  to  remove  some  uncertainty 
which  may  possibly  arise  on  certain  occasions.  It 
directs  us  to  conform  to  the  calendar  set  forth  for 
our  guidance ;  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Old 
Testament  shall  in  the  course  of  the  year  be  read 
through  in  the  first  lessons  for  morning  and  evening 
prayer ;  and  the  New  Testament,  besides  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels,  thrice  every  year  in  the  second  lessons, 
— with  the  exception  of  the  Apocalypse,  out  of 
which  only  proper  lessons  are  appointed  upon  several 
of  the  festivals.  It  then  directs  us  how  to  use  the 
Calendar,  and  calls  upon  us  to  "  note,  that  whenever 
proper  psalms   or   lessons  are  appointed,    then   the 
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psalms  or  lessons  of  ordinary  course  appointed  in  the 
Psalter  or  Calendar  (if  they  be  different)  shall  be 
omitted  for  that  time."  Here  we  may  observe,  that 
as  no  exception  is  made  for  the  Sunday,  in  case  that 
and  the  day  of  proper  psalms  and  lessons  are  ap- 
pointed, reading  this  passage  with  legal  precision 
the  words  clearly  bind  us  not  to  follow  the  rule  of 
the  Calendar,  but  to  adopt  the  express  exception  to 
it.  Yet  where  there  is  any  hesitation  on  our  part, 
recourse  to  the  Ordinary  is  granted  to  us,  as  a  supply 
to  all  the  deficiencies  we  possibly  may  meet  with  in 
the  letter  of  the  Rubrics. 

The  concluding  sentence  of  this  prefatory  part 
directs  that  "the  Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gospel  ap- 
pointed for  the  Sunday  shall  serve  all  the  week 
after,  where  it  is  not  in  this  book  otherwise  ordered." 
Thus  giving  the  minister  the  opportunity,  if  occasion 
call  for  it,  of  reading  the  Communion  Service  any  or 
every  morning  in  the  week. 

And  here  let  us  not  omit  to  mention  the  table  and 
rules  appointed  in  the  Calendar,  the  general  title  of 
which  is  thus  expressed :  "  Tables  and  rules  for  the 
moveable  and  immoveable  Feasts,  together  with  the 
days  of  Fasting  and  Abstinence  throughout  the  whole 
year."  With  the  reasons  for  introducing  these  into 
the  Calendar,  we  have  nothing  at  present  to  do :  our 
design  being  simply  to  point  out  what  the  law  is. 
It  commences  by  laying  down  "  Rules  to  know  when 
the  moveable  feasts  and  holydays  begin;"  it  then 
treats  of  the  "  Feasts  that  are  to  be  observed  in  the 
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Church  of  England  throughout  the  year."  It  goes 
on  to  treat  of  the  "Vigils,  Fasts,  and  days  of 
Abstinence,  to  be  observed  in  the  year ;"  and  con- 
cludes with  naming  certain  solemn  days  for  which 
particular  services  are  -appointed:  namely,  the  5th 
of  November,  30th  of  January,  29th  of  May,  and 
the  accession  of  the  sovereign  to  the  throne. 

Some  of  the  orders  of  the  statute  law  are  startling 
to  the  minds  of  most  of  us,  who  were  born  and 
brought  up  under  a  relaxed  state  of  discipline ;  but 
nevertheless,  whether  we  attend  to  them  or  not,  they 
are  the  law. 

Now,  the  judicial  mind  contemplates  the  statute 
of  the  Common  Prayer  with  such  veneration  and 
respect,  that  Judge  Blackstone  thus  expresses  his 
sentiments :  "  The  offence  of  reviling  the  ordinances 
of  the  Church  is  a  much  grosser  crime  than  that  of 
nonconformity,  since  it  carries  with  it  the  utmost 
indecency,  by  setting  up  private  judgment  in  virulent 
and  factious  opposition  to  public  authority."  "  And 
if  any  person  whatsoever  shall  speak  any  thing  in 
derogation,  depraving,  or  despising  of  the  said  book, 
or  shall  forcibly  prevent  the  reading  of  it,  or  cause 
any  other  service  to  be  used  in  its  stead,"  he  shall 
forfeit  such  penalties  as  are  expressed  in  the  statute 
1  Ed.  VI.  c.  1.,  and  1  Eliz.  c.  1.  These  penalties 
were  framed  in  the  infancy  of  our  establishment, 
when  the  disciples  of  Rome  and  Geneva  united  in 
inveighing  with  the  utmost  bitterness  against  the 
English  Liturgy;  and  the  terror  of  these  laws  (for 
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they  seldom  if  ever  were  fully  executed)  proved  a 
principal  means,  under  Providence,  of  preserving  the 
purity  as  well  as  decency  of  our  national  worship  \ 

Hence  we  may  be  convinced  of  the  binding  power 
of  the  law  upon  us,  not  to  deviate  from  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  statute  law  of  the  realm. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  prefatory  part  of  the 
book,  we  come  now  to  those  other  parts  of  this  law, 
— the  Rubrics  of  the  Common  Prayer ;  and  bear  in 
mind  that  they  are,  truly  speaking,  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

We  enter  here  upon  "The  order  for  morning 
prayer  daily  throughout  the  year,"  which  differs  from 
that  for  the  evening  only  in  that  single  word.  The 
expression  "daily,"  here  used,  is  clearly  explained 
by  reference  to  the  passage  in  the  preface,  in  which 
all  priests  and  deacons  are  required  every  day  to  say 
morning  and  evening  prayer,  either  privately  or 
openly,  not  being  hindered  by  sickness  or  some  other 
urgent  cause.  Causes  of  this  description  became  so 
frequent,  and  especially  with  the  clergy  of  the  larger 
parishes,  that  the  public  daily  service  was  less  and 
less  observed,  and  at  length  merged  in  the  Sunday, 
Litany,  and  Holy  days ;  and  in  the  smaller  parishes, 
the  "  urgent  cause  "  for  not  having  daily  service  was 
the  disregard  paid  to  the  tolling  of  the  bell,  and  con- 
sequent want  of  a  sufficient  number  to  form  a  con- 
gregation.    Still  this  does  not  prevent  the  'private 

1  See  Blackstone,  Vol.  IV.  p.  49. 
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use  of  the  office,   unless  it  meet  with  some  other 
urgent  hinderance. 

The  other  rubric  calls  upon  us  to  note  that  "  such 
ornaments  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  ministers 
thereof,  at  all  times  of  their  ministration,  shall  be 
retained,  and  be  in  use,  as  were  in  this  Church  of 
England  by  the  authority  of  Parliament  in  the  2nd 
Edward  VI. ;"  that  is  to  say,  "  that  in  saying  or 
singing  of  matins  or  evensong,  baptizing,  and  burying, 
the  minister  in  parish  churches,  and  chapels  annexed 
to  the  same,  shall  use  a  surplice ;  and  in  all  cathe- 
dral churches  and  colleges,  archdeacons,  deans, 
provosts,  masters,  prebendaries,  and  fellows,  being 
graduates,  may  use  in  the  choir,  besides  their  sur- 
plices, such  hoods  as  pertain  to  the  several  degrees 
which  they  have  holden  in  any  university  of  this 
realm,  but  in  all  other  places  every  minister  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  surplice  or  no.  It  is  also 
seemly  that  graduates,  when  they  preach,  should  use 
such  hoods  as  pertain  to  their  several  degrees." 

The  rubric  of  the  2nd  Edward  VI.,  referred  to  in 
this  of  our  Common  Prayer,  is  considered  by  Gibson, 
Grey,  and  others,  to  mean  the  2nd  Edward  VI.  as 
amended  by  the  5th  and  6th  of  that  reign,  by  which 
the  clergy  shall  use  neither  alb,  vestment,  nor  cope ; 
but  being  archbishop  or  bishop,  he  shall  have  and 
wear  a  rochet ;  and  being  a  priest  or  deacon,  he  shall 
have  and  wear  a  surplice  only  (1552).  And  this  we 
have  reason  to  believe  to  be  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  statute  of  uniformity.     For,   after   diligent 
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search  into  history,  articles  of  visitation,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  documents,  subsequent  to  the  passing 
of  that  act,  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  anv 
other  garment  to  be  mentioned  as  appertaining  to 
the  parochial  clergy  at  the  time  of  common  prayer 
than  the  surplice.  Hence  it  is  fair  to  infer,  that 
from  the  very  time  of  the  passing  of  the  act  of 
uniformity  no  other  usage  was  intended.  Indeed, 
this  is  the  more  to  be  believed,  because  the  compiler 
of  the  "  Codex  Juris  Ecclesiastici  Anglicani "  was 
chaplain  to  Archbishop  Tenison,  who  was,  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  this  law,  of  full  age  to  observe 
the  practice  of  the  Church  in  consequence  of  that 
measure,  and  would,  of  course,  instruct  his  chaplain 
in  the  law.  Bishop  Gibson,  to  whom  I  am  alluding, 
would  unavoidably  have  stated  it  in  his  Codex,  if 
the  habit  of  the  officiating  clergy  had  been  different 
in  the  archbishop's  or  his  own  time  from  that  now  in 
use.  This  he  does  not,  and  neither  Bishops  Kennet 
nor  Burnet  have  any  remark  upon  it2. 

Upon  the  other  part  of  the  order  sanctioned  by 
the  2nd  Edward  VI.,  concerning  the  garments  of 
ministers  at  the  celebration  of  the  holy  communion, 
which  may  seem  to  be  included  in  the  words  of  this 

2  The  scarf  worn  by  clergymen  is  generally  considered  a  badge 
appertaining  to  deans,  archdeacons,  and  canons,  of  our  cathedral 
and  collegiate  churches,  doctors  and  bachelors  of  the  three  learned 
faculties  in  holy  orders,  the  public  orators  of  our  universities,  and 
chaplains  to  all  persons  who  by  rank  or  office  have  a  right  to 
appoint  chaplains. 
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rubric,  we  have  only  to  remark,  that  it  was  not 
wholly  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  law,  either  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth3  or  Charles  II.,  subsequent  to  the 
passing  of  this  act ;  and,  as  I  have  stated,  has  never 
been  acknowledged  since.  This  is  shown  by  the 
invariable  practice  of  the  Church,  which  has  made 
no  difference  between  the  garments  worn  at  the 
communion,  and  those  appropriated  to  the  per- 
formance of  other  parts  of  the  offices.  Church- 
wardens are  not  required  to  provide  any  other  than 
the  surplice,  and  no  articles  of  visitation  and  inquiry 
are  found  in  which  any  other  habit  is  recognized. 

The  act  of  Elizabeth,  which  sanctioned  the  usages 
of  Edward  VI.,  reserved  to  the  queen  the  power  to 
take  other  order  in  this  respect,  with  the  advice 
of  her  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  or 
the  metropolitan.  We  should  also  remark,  that  in 
the  foregoing  rubric  of  Edward  VI.,  sanctioned  by 
the  act  of  uniformity,  it  is  only  at  morning  and 
eveniny  prayer,  baptizing,  and  burying,  that  the  sur- 
plice is  prescribed.  In  other  offices  the  habit  of 
the  minister  is  neither  ordered  nor  prohibited,  only 
that,  in  preaching,  the  graduate's  hood  is  thought  a 
"seemly"  badge.  And  hence  (there  being  no  law 
to  forbid  the  use  of  it)  the  university  gown  was 
adopted  for  the  pulpit,    which,  together   with    the 


3  See  Heylin's  History  of  the  Reformation,  p.  295.  Priests 
had  copes  a3  oft  as  they  attended  at  the  holy  altar,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth. 
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cassock,  was  commonly  the  full  dress  of  the  clergy 
in  our  fathers'  days,  as  it  is  still  on  state  oc- 
casions. 

As  to  ornaments  in  the  churches,  at  the  same 
time  that  all  lights  and  tapers,  which  used  to  be 
superstitiously  set  before  images  and  shrines,  were 
prohibited  by  statute,  it  was  enacted  by  the  2nd 
Edward  VI.  that  two  lights  should  be  set  upon  the 
communion  table.  These  are  still  used  in  cathedral 
churches  and  collegiate  chapels;  but  they  have 
never  been  made  the  subject  of  visitatorial  inquiry 
in  parochial  churches  We  have  reason  to  presume, 
therefore,  that  in  such  places  they  were  disused 
upon  the  Reformation. 

The  other  ornaments  are  the  coverings  for  the 
holy  table  (so  denominated  in  the  office  for  the 
communion)  and  other  coverings  for  the  pulpit  and 
desk.  And  here  it  may  be  expected  that  some 
remark  should  be  made  upon  these  words  of  the  law, 
"holy  table."  That  the  law  by  the  word  table 
means  a  board  upon  four  feet  cannot  be  doubted 
by  any  person  who  reads  attentively  the  office  for  the 
communion,  wherein  direct  reference  is  made  to  the 
institution  of  the  sacrament,  as  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament.  Now  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  eaten  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
iiri  T^g  rpcnrt£riQ.  And  no  doubt  our  reformed 
Church,  which  cast  down  stone  altars  closed  at  each 
end  and  in  front,  uses  in  her  law  this  word  "  table," 
according    to    the    true    and    legitimate    meaning, 
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namely,  a  board  fixed  upon  four  feet.  Several  of  our 
reformation  communion  tables  are  in  existence,  all 
of  this  discription,  more  or  less  ornamented4 ;  and  it 
seems  clear  that  no  person  conversant  with  statute 
law  would  do  otherwise  than  pronounce  what  are 
now  called  altar  tables  illegal. 

We  have  here  to  notice  the  order  relating  to  the 
part  of  the  church  in  which  prayer  is  to  be  used. 
As  to  this  point,  the  ordinary  has  a  discretionary 
power,  to  settle  the  matter  as  he  shall  think  fit ;  and 
this  power  has  been  universally  exercised,  so  that  the 
nave  and  aisles  have  generally  been  appropriated  to 
that  purpose.  Otherwise,  the  law  runs  thus : — "  The 
morning  and  evening  prayer  shall  be  used  in  the 
accustomed  place  of  the  church,  chapel,  or  chancel ; 
except  it  shall  be  otherwise  determined  by  the  ordi- 
nary of  the  place.  And  the  chancels  shall  remain  as 
they  have  done  in  times  past."  The  desk,  or  reading 
pew,  having  been  enjoined  by  the  82nd  canon,  sixty 
years  before  the  passing  of  this  act,  the  words  "  ac- 
customed place"  comprehend  that  also. 

The  law  laid  down  at  the  commencement  of  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayer  is,  that  the  minister  "  shall 
read  with  a  loud  voice,"  (that  is,  audibly,  and  not 
after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  ritual,)  "  some  one 
or  more  of  the  sentences  of  Scripture  that  follow ; 

4  Accordingly,  in  Archbishop  Parker's  Articles,  he  ordered,  in 
his  province,  the  churchwardens  to  "  provide,  at  the  charge  of  the 
parish,  a  decent  table,  standing  on  a  frame,"  for  the  communion 
table.     See  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation,  Appendix. 
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and  then  he  shall  say  that  which  is  written  after  the 
said  sentences," — the  address  to  the  congregation. 

We  are  to  bear  in  mind,  whilst  we  pursue  our 
subject,  that  a  rubric  is  part  of  the  law,  and  we  are 
not  permitted  to  add  to  it  that  which  it  does  not 
prescribe.  This  is  particularly  applicable  to  the 
rubric  which  is  before  the  confession.  "  A  gene- 
ral confession  to  be  said  of  the  whole  congregation 
after  the  minister,  all  kneeling ;" — all  kneeling,  but 
not  prescribing  the  direction  in  which  they  are  to 
kneel.  And  as  the  ordinary  has  the  sole  command 
respecting  the  position  of  the  reading  desk  or  pew 
before  mentioned,  it  follows  that  the  minister  is  not 
left  to  his  choice  as  to  the  position  in  which  he  may 
kneel,  but  is  bound  to  that  in  which  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  provided  by  the  law  is  laid  upon 
the  desk. 

"The  absolution  or  remission  of  sins"  (is)  "to  be 
pronounced  by  the  priest  alone,  *  standing?  the  people 
still  kneeling."  "  The  priest  alone,"  because  no  other 
has  received  that  power ;  he  received  it  at  his  ordi- 
nation. A  deacon  is  hereby  excluded ;  and  there  is 
neither  in  this  rubric  nor  in  any  other,  any  power 
given  him  to  substitute  a  prayer  in  its  place ;  it  is 
against  the  law  to  do  so,  notwithstanding  the  liberty 
sometimes  taken  in  this  respect. 

"  The  people  shall  answer  here,  and  at  the  end  of 
all  other  prayers,  'Amen.'"  "Then  the  minister 
shall  kneel,"  (we  are  particular  in  quoting  the  for- 
malities  of  the  rubrics,  because  they  show  that  the 
framers  of  this  act  were  attentive  to  uniformity  of 
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posture  as  well  as  matter ;)  and  he  shall  "  say  the 
Lord's  Prayer  with  an  audible  voice,  the  people  also 
kneeling",  and  repeating  it  with  him,  both  here  and 
wheresoever  else  it  is  used  in  divine  service." 

"Then  likewise  he  shall  say  the  responses,"  the 
word  "  answer"  being  applicable  to  the  congregation, 
and  the  words,  "  with  an  audible  voice,"  continuing 
their  force  through  all  these  directions,  as  if  they 
were  but  one  rubric. 

"  Here  all  standing  up,  the  Priest  shall  say  " — the 
Doxology,  and  the  versicles  alternately  with  the 
people. 

"  Then  shall  be  said  or  sung  this  Psalm  following," 
the  95th,  "  except  on  Easter-Day,  upon  which  ano- 
ther anthem  is  appointed ;  and  on  the  nineteenth  day 
of  every  month  it  is  not  to  be  read  here,  but  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  Psalms."  It  may  in  this 
place  be  remarked,  once  for  all,  that  prefixed  to  this 
Psalm,  as  well  as  to  all  the  Psalms  in  the  Common 
Prayer,  are  the  first  words  of  the  Vulgate  translation. 
For  the  continuation  of  this  usage  we  cannot  well 
account.  It  might  have  been  of  use  formerly — for 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  at  first  thought  to 
be  adapted  to  those  common  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  was  so  generally  esteemed  that,  for  the 
first  ten  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  those  of  the 
Roman  Church  constantly  attended  the  service  of 
this  Church5. 

5  See  Queen  Elizabeth's  letter  to  Secretary  Walsingham,  and 
Lord  Coke  on  Garnet's  trial. 
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"  Then  shall  follow  the  Psalms  in  order  as  they 
are  appointed.  And  at  the  end  of  every  Psalm 
throughout  the  year,  and  likewise  at  the  end  of 
Benedicite,  Benedictus,  Magnificat,  and  Nunc  dimittis, 
shall  be  repeated  the  Doxology." 

After  this,  says  the  law,  "  shall  be  read  distinctly 
with  an  audible  voice  the  first  lesson,  taken  out  of 
the  Old  Testament,  as  is  appointed  in  the  Calendar, 
except  there  be  proper  lessons  for  that  day."  The 
Calendar  thus  is  made  the  law,  from  which  we  may 
not  depart.  "  He  that  readeth,"  (continues  the  ru- 
bric) "  so  standing  and  turning  himself,  as  he  may  best 
be  heard  of  all  such  as  are  present.  And  after  that, 
shall  be  said  or  sung,  in  English,  the  hymn  called  Te 
Deum  laudamus,  daily  throughout  the  year."  Here 
it  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  the  ordinary,  who  has 
the  regulation  of  the  matter,  has  generally  directed, 
and  would  always  see,  that  the  reading  desk  is  so 
arranged  as  to  give  effect  to  this  part  of  the  law. 
We  know  that  in  our  cathedrals  there  is  generally  a 
lecturn,  with  the  holy  Scriptures  lying  upon  it,  so 
placed  as  to  enable  the  minister  to  comply  with  this 
law ;  and  that  the  officiating  canon,  with  the  rest  of 
those  who  take  part  in  the  performance  of  the 
service,  are  placed  on  either  side,  facing  the  north 
and  south.  It  is  observable  that  this  is  the  only 
rubric  in  the  morning  or  evening  prayer  in  which 
"  turning"  this  way  or  that  to  perform  any  part  of 
the  service  is  prescribed.  The  statute  gives  no  lati- 
tude where  this  is  not  expressed ;  and  the  position  of 
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the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  points  out  at  once  the 
position  of  the  minister  in  the  performance  of  the 
office.  It  is  clear  that  in  cathedrals  arrangements 
are  not  made  for  the  officiating  minister  to  pray 
towards  the  east.  The  cathedral  is  the  parochial 
church  of  the  whole  diocese :  parish  churches  are 
but  offsets  from  it ;  and  usages  which  are  not  sanc- 
tioned in  the  greater  may  not  be  adopted  in  the  less. 
Some  persons  look  back  upon  the  custom  of  former 
days,  during  the  lives  of  Herbert  and  Farrer,  and 
possibly  take  them  for  examples, — but  they  should 
be  reminded  that  those  ministers  officiated  under 
a  statute  which  continued  in  force  only  until  the 
Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1662,  and  that  from 
that  day  the  present  act  of  uniformity  became  the 
law. 

The  other  rubric,  enjoining  the  Te  Deum  lauda- 
mus  to  be  said  or  sung,  requires  notice,  because  these 
words  occur  in  other  rubrics.  In  those  prefixed  to 
the  Apostles',  Athanasian,  and  Nicene  Creeds,  it  is 
ordered  to  be  performed  by  the  minister  and  people 
"standing:"  pointing  out  to  the  minister  that,  whe- 
ther sung  or  said,  he  is  to  bear  a  part ;  but  in  this 
and  in  the  Rubric  before  the  Litany,  the  injunction  is 
general,  without  specifying  by  whom  it  is  to  be  said 
or  sung.  In  our  cathedrals  of  the  old  foundation, 
where  it  is  sung,  the  Litany  is  performed  by  the  lay 
vicars;  and,  in  general,  wherever  the  words  occur, 
and  it  is  not  otherwise  expressly  enjoined  to  the 
minister,  the  word  "  sung "  is  to  be  applied  to  lay- 
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man  as  much  as  to  clergyman,  and  the  word  "  said  " 
to  clergyman  and  congregation  alternately. 

Note  that  before  every  lesson  the  minister  shall 
say,  "  Here  beginneth  the  chapter  of  the  book," 
and  so  forth.  The  word  "  minister"  being  here  used 
in  the  same  manner  as  before  the  Lord's  Prayer,  it 
is  he  who  is  ordered  to  read  the  lesson,  and  we  know 
not  by  what  authority  a  layman  can  read  these  selec- 
tions from  Holy  Scripture  openly  in  the  church. 

Having  arrived  at  this  point  of  the  law,  let  us 
now  consider  the  proper  time  for  the  publication  of 
banns  of  marriage. 

The  act  of  the  6th  and  7th  Will.  IV.  c.  85,  touch- 
ing marriages,  contains  these  words;  "All  the  rules 
prescribed  by  the  rubric  concerning  the  solemnization 
of  marriages  shall  continue  to  be  duly  observed  by 
every  body  in  holy  orders  of  the  Church  of  England, 
who  shall  solemnize  any  marriage  in  England."  The 
rubric  concerning  the  solemnization  of  marriage  is 
here  spoken  of  as  that  which  is  to  continue  in  force ; 
and  to  ascertain  the  law,  we  must  consider  what  it 
is.  It  is  not  that  which  stands  immediately  after  the 
title  of  the  office  for  marriage;  for  that  relates  to 
the  preliminary  step  before  the  solemnization.  The 
rubric  concerning  the  solemnization  itself  stands 
thus:  "At  the  day  and  time  appointed  for  the 
solemnization  of  marriage,  the  persons  to  be  mar- 
ried shall  come  to  the  body  of  the  church,"  &c. 

The  words  of  the  6th  and  7th  Will.  IV.  concern- 
ing marriage  do  not  change  the  4th  Geo.  IV.  c.  76, 
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s.  2,  by  which  banns  are  directed  to  be  published 
immediately  after  the  second  lesson.  Such  is  the  law 
of  the  case ;  for  the  4th  Geo.  IV.  c.  76  being  unre- 
pealed, and  subsequent  to  the  statute  of  the  Rubric, 
(which  enjoins  banns  to  be  published  immediately 
before  the  sentences  of  the  offertory)  has  repealed 
so  much  of  that  rubric  as  enjoined  this,  and  annulled 
its  legal  force. 

Neither  must  we  forget  to  quote  in  this  place  the 
rubric  before  the  office  for  public  baptism, — "The 
godfathers  and  godmothers,  and  the  people  with  the 
children,  must  be  ready  at  the  font  immediately  after 
the  last  lesson  at  morning  prayer,  or  after  the  last 
lesson  at  evening  prayer,  as  the  curate  by  his  discre- 
tion shall  appoint." 

After  the  second  lesson  the  hymn  following  is 
required.  It  is  evident  that  the  force  of  the  Rubric 
before  the  first  lesson  is  conveyed  to  this.  Then 
follows  the  order  concerning  the  Creed.  And  here 
the  minister  is  required  to  take  his  part  in  the  office, 
and  with  the  people  to  be  in  a  "  standing "  posture. 
But  there  is  no  mention  of  turning  to  this  side  or 
that,  as  is  the  case  for  the  reading  of  the  lessons ; 
and  the  law  gives  no  authority  for  the  practice  of 
turning  to  the  east  on  this  occasion.  The  statute, 
being  expressly  a  statute  of  uniformity,  binds  us 
neither  to  add  thereto  nor  diminish  it. 

"  And  after  this,"  says  the  law,  "  these  prayers  fol- 
lowing: all  devoutly  kneeling;  the  minister  pro- 
nouncing with  a  loud  voice  the  responses  alternately 
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with  the  people."  "  Then  the  minister,  clerks,  and 
people  shall  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  with  a  loud 
voice."  It  is  remarkable  that  the  word  "clerks" 
occurs  only  in  this  rubric  and  in  those  before  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  the  evening  service,  and  in  the 
office  for  marriage  ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
of  lay  clerks  being  here  meant,  of  whom  there  are 
several  in  our  cathedral  churches,  although  one  only 
be  retained  in  our  parishes.  Here  again  the  force 
of  the  preceding  rubric  is  conveyed  to  this,  in  which 
the  words  "all  kneeling"  form  a  prominent  part. 
This  evidently  appears  from  the  next  rubric  before 
the  responses,  "  Then  the  priest,  standing  up,  shall 
say."     In  this  a  change  of  posture  is  expressed. 

Then  shall  follow  three  Collects,  "all  kneeling." 
Again  I  press  upon  your  notice  these  passages  of  the 
law,  to  show  that  the  compilers  of  our  Liturgy  not 
only  confined  the  minister  to  the  service  itself,  but 
to  the  manner  of  performing  that  service.  The  cor- 
responding rubric  at  evening  prayer  is  rather  differ- 
ently worded,  but  is  in  spirit  the  same.  Some 
Collects  have  special  rubrics  attached  to  them ;  as 
those  for  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  St.  Stephen's 
day,  and  Ash  Wednesday,  ordering  them  to  be 
repeated  for  a  certain  specified  time.  There  is  no 
authority  for  repeating  the  Sunday  Collect  after  the 
Collect  for  the  day  at  any  other  times. 

After  the  third  collect,  "In  quires  and  places 
where  they  sing,  here  followeth  the  anthem;"  and 
as  nearly  the  same  interpretation  is  given  by  lexico- 
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graphers  to  anthem  and  psalm,  it  is  clear  that  the 
law  here  provides  for  either ;  and  the  more  so  as  it 
mentions  not  only  "choirs,"  but  "places  where  they 
sing? 

"  Then  these  five  prayers  following  are  to  be  read 
here,  except  where  the  Litany  is  used;  and  then 
only  the  two  last,  ...  as  they  are  there  placed."  To 
ascertain  the  posture  to  be  observed  in  the  reading 
of  these  prayers,  we  must  refer  to  the  general  rubric 
after  the  Creed,  where  the  words,  "these  prayers 
following,"  embrace  every  prayer  to  the  end  of  the 
service,  whether  litany,  prayer  for  "  parliament,"  for 
"  all  conditions  of  men,"  or  "  general  thanksgiving.'' 
The  latter  being  ordered,  by  the  rubric  at  the  begin- 
ning of  prayers  and  thanksgiving  for  several  occasions 
in  these  words,  "  to  be  used  before  the  two  final 
prayers  of  the  litany,  or  of  morning  and  evening 
prayer." 

To  the  rubric  before  the  litany  we  have  already 
adverted  :  we  have  only  here  to  consider  the  weight 
of  this  expression,  "  other  times  when  it  shall  be 
commanded  by  the  ordinary."  In  the  "  prayer  for  all 
conditions  of  men,"  to  be  used  when  the  litany  is 
not  read,  we  find  this  direction  in  the  margin,  with 
respect  to  the  words,  "  especially  those  for  whom  our 
prayers  are  desired,"  that  they  are  to  be  said  when 
any  desire  the  prayers  of  the  congregation.  But  in 
the  litany  we  find  no  such  direction ;  by  which  it 
might  seem  that  those  who  desire  the  prayers  of  the 
congregation  could  only  obtain  them  at  the  times 
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when  the  litany  is  not  read.  This  is  an  omission.  And 
the  ordinaries  of  the  time  perceiving  the  omission 
probably  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  by  virtue 
of  the  passage  quoted,  sanctioned  the  introduction  of 
the  words  used  in  the  prayer  for  "  all  conditions  of 
men,"  in  the  proper  place  of  the  litany.  Without 
this  no  legal  authority  for  the  usage  can  be  produced. 

There  are  certain  other  prayers  and  thanksgivings 
appointed  to  be  used  before  the  two  final  prayers  in 
the  litany,  morning  and  evening  services.  One  of 
them  is  "  a  prayer  that  may  be  used  after  any  of  the 
former;"  that  is  to  say,  after  those  for  "  rain,"  or  "  fair 
weather,"  or  "  dearth  and  famine,"  or  "  war  and 
tumults,"  or  "  plague  and  sickness,"  or  those  for  the 
"  Ember  weeks,"  and  immediately  before  the  "  prayer 
for  parliament ;"  or,  if  parliament  be  not  assembled, 
the  prayer  "  for  all  conditions  of  men ;"  or,  if  the 
litany  be  used,  immediately  before  "  the  general 
thanksgiving." 

Previous  to  the  general  thanksgiving,  it  is  usual 
in  some  churches  to  introduce  the  thanksgiving  of 
women  after  childbirth;  the  rubric  to  which  does 
not  prescribe  the  time  at  which  it  is  to  be  read.  It 
directs  "the  woman  at  the  usual  time  after  her 
delivery  to  come  into  the  church  decently  apparelled, 
and  there  kneel  down  in  some  convenient  place,  as 
has  been  accustomed,  or  as  the  ordinary  shall  direct," 
&c. 

The  only  intimation  that  it  is  to  be  used  during 
the  time  of  divine  service  is  contained  in  the  con- 
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eluding  rubric,  which  directs  the  woman,  &c.  "to 
offer  the  accustomed  offerings;  and  if  there  be  a 
communion,  it  is  convenient  that  she  receive  the 
holy  sacrament,"  showing  that  the  thanksgiving  after 
childbirth  is  most  properly  offered  in  some  previous 
part  of  the  morning  prayer. 

Proceeding  with  the  usual  course  of  the  service, 
we  come  now  to  consider  "  The  order  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  Holy  Communion." 
And  here,  in  the  very  commencement,  we  meet  with 
this  prudential  and  salutary  law,  relating  not  to  the 
pastor  but  to  his  flock.  "  So  many  as  intend  to  be 
partakers  of  the  holy  communion  shall  signify  their 
names  to  the  curate,  at  least  some  time  the  day 
before."  And  this  is  followed  by  a  direction  affecting 
the  minister  himself.  "  And  if  any  of  those  be  an 
open  and  notorious  evil  liver,  or  have  done  any  wrong 
to  his  neighbours  by  word  or  deed,  so  that  the  con- 
gregation be  thereby  offended ;  the  curate,  having 
knowledge  thereof,  shall  call  him  and  advertise  him, 
that  in  any  wise  he  presume  not  to  come  to  the 
Lord's  table,  until  he  hath  openly  declared  himself 
to  have  truly  repented  and  amended  his  former 
naughty  life,  that  the  congregation  may  thereby  be 
satisfied,  which  before  were  offended ;  and  that  he 
hath  recompensed  the  parties,  to  whom  he  hath  done 
wrong ;  or  at  least  declare  himself  to  be  in  full  pur- 
pose so  to  do,  as  soon  as  he  conveniently  may." 

Here  the  curate  is  authorized  only  to  call  upon 
the  party  so  offending,  "  and  advertise"  (instruct  and 
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advise  him) ;  but  we  shall  find  in  the  subsequent 
rubric  that  he  is  ordered  to  do  more.  "  The  same 
order  shall  the  curate  use  with  those  betwixt  whom 
he  perceiveth  malice  and  hatred  to  reign ;  not  suffer- 
ing them  to  be  partakers  of  the  Lord's  table,  until 
he  know  them  to  be  reconciled.  And  if  any  one  of 
the  parties  so  at  variance  be  content  to  forgive  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  all  that  the  other  hath  tres- 
passed against  him,  and  to  make  amends  for  that  he 
himself  hath  offended ;  and  the  other  party  will  not 
be  persuaded  to  a  godly  unity,  but  remain  still  in  his 
frowardness  and  malice:  the  minister  in  that  case  ought 
to  admit  the  penitent  person  to  the  holy  communion, 
and  not  him  that  is  obstinate.  Provided  that  every 
minister  so  repelling  any,  as  is  specified  in  this,  or 
the  next  precedent  paragraph  of  this  rubric,  shall  be 
obliged  to  give  an  account  of  the  same  to  the  ordi- 
nary within  fourteen  days  after  at  the  farthest.  And 
the  ordinary  shall  proceed  against  the  offending  per- 
son according  to  the  canon." 

No  law  of  our  Church  puts  her  minister  into 
greater  anxiety  and  uncertainty  than  this  rubric. 
First,  then,  let  him  bear  in  mind  that  this  law  does 
not  leave  repulsion  to  the  absolute  power  of  the 
curate;  and,  secondly,  that  it  remains  so  uncertain 
in  a  legal  point  of  view  what  is  comprehended  under 
the  word  "  notorious"  both  in  presumption,  law,  and 
fact,  that  a  minister  is  not  out  of  danger  of  trans- 
gressing his  rule,  if,  before  judicial  conviction  of  a 
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crime,  he  goes  further  than  the  admonishing  a  person 
to  abstain6. 

"  Our  law  in  England  will  not  suffer  the  minister 
to  judge  any  man  as  a  notorious  offender,  but  him 
who  is  convicted  by  some  legal  sentence.  Notoriety 
mfact  is  one  thing;  and  notoriety  in  presumption  is 
another.  And  in  either,  it  should  be  a  notoriety  in 
law  too,  to  indemnify  the  minister  for  proceeding 
upon  the  rubric,  or  to  render  him  safe,  in  point  of 
law,  for  repelling  any  person  from  the  communion7." 

We  have  something  to  remark  in  the  law  which 
follows,  with  respect  to  the  name  given  by  it  to  that 
whereon  the  holy  sacrament  is  placed.  It  names 
not  the  altar,  but  "the  table;"  that  at  communion 
time  it  shall  be  covered  with  a  fair  linen  cloth,  "shall 
stand  in  the  body  of  the  church,  or  in  the  chancel, 
where  morning  and  evening  prayer  are  appointed  to 
be  said.  And  the  priest  standing  at  the  north  side  of 
the  table  shall  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  with  the  collect 
following,  the  people  kneeling."  It  is  held  that  the 
legislature,  through  inadvertency,  let  the  words, 
"  where  morning  and  evening  prayer  are  appointed 
to  be  read,"  remain  in  the  rubric  from  the  previous 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  forgetting  that  a  reading 
desk  had  by  law  been  provided ;  and,  therefore,  that 
these  words  are  of  no  moment.  With  respect  to  the 
position  of  the  table,  since  the  law  states  it  to  be  in 

6  See  Dr.  Nicholls.  7  Archdn.  Sharpe. 
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the  body  of  the  church  or  chancel,  it  may  be  in 
either.  But  as  the  regulation  of  all  such  matters 
depends  upon  the  ordinary,  provided  he  keep  within 
the  law,  and  that  Queen  Elizabeth  ordered  it  to  be 
set  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  close  to  the  wall, 
in  the  same  position  as  that  in  which  the  altar 
formerly  stood,  no  ordinary,  since  that  time,  has 
ventured  to  change  it.  Whilst  it  stood  in  the  body 
of  the  church,  from  the  fitting  up  and  arrangement 
of  the  nave,  it  would  naturally,  and  in  most  instances 
necessarily,  be  placed  with  its  length  east  and  west, 
and  hence  the  "  standing  on  the  north  side"  will  have 
the  greater  propriety.  But,  as  it  is  now  arranged, 
the  position  of  the  priest  is  sufficiently  within  the 
statute. 

"  Then,"  says  the  rubric,  "  shall  the  priest,  turning 
to  the  people,  rehearse  distinctly  all  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments ;  and  the  people,  still  kneeling,  shall,  after 
every  commandment,  ask  God's  mercy  for  their  trans- 
gression thereof  for  the  time  past,  and  grace  to  keep 
the  same  for  the  time  to  come,"  &c.  The  word 
"ask"  is  here  used.  Nothing  is  said,  whether  it  is 
to  be  in  the  common  tone  of  supplication  or  other- 
wise ;  and  as  other  supplications  are,  in  some  parts, 
permitted  to  be  said  or  sung,  there  is  nothing  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  chanting  in  this  place. 

"  Then  shall  follow  one  of  these  two  collects  for 
the  king,  the  priest  standing  as  before,"  &c.  Here 
the  words  "  standing  as  before,"  refer  to  his  position, 
before    the   rubric   bade   him   turn   to   the    people 
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"  standing ;"  that  is,  "  at  the  north  side  of  the  table," 
not  kneeling,  as  prescribed  in  most  other  rubrics, 
when  prayer  is  to  be  offered. 

Directions  are  here  given  for  the  saying  of  the 
collect  for  the  day,  and  reading  the  epistle  and 
gospel,  in  which  the  point  to  be  remarked  is,  that 
after  the  second  the  minister  is  to  say,  "  here  endeth 
the  epistle:"  not  so  after  the  gospel,  for  "the  gospel 
ended,  then  shall  be  sung  or  said  the  creed  following, 
the  people  still  standing  as  before." 

Here  let  us  advert  to  the  rubric  before  the  col- 
lects, epistles,  and  gospels  to  be  used  "  throughout 
the  year;"  and  in  that  note,  "that  the  collect  for 
every  Sunday  or  holy  day  that  has  a  vigil  or  eve, 
shall  be  said  at  the  evening  service  next  before."  It 
is  observable  that  all  the  festivals  in  the  Calendar 
have  not  these  fasts  assigned  them.  The  Circum- 
cision, Epiphany,  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  Saints 
Mark,  Philip  and  James,  Barnabas,  Michael,  Luke, 
Stephen,  John,  and  Innocents,  have  no  previous 
fasts. 

The  table  which  regulates  these  is  entitled  "A 
Table  of  the  Vigils,  Fasts,  and  days  of  Abstinence, 
to  be  observed  in  the  year ;"  and  "  that  if  any  of 
these  fast-days  shall  fall  upon  a  Monday,  then  the 
vigil  or  fast  shall  be  kept  upon  the  Saturday,  and 
not  upon  the  Sunday  next  before." 

The  forty  days  of  Lent,  the  Ember-weeks,  the 
Rogation-days,  (being  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday  before  the  Ascension)  and  all  the  Fri- 
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days  of  the  year,  except  Christmas-day,  if  it  so  fall, 
are  the  days  of  fasting  appointed  by  this  act.  And 
reference  to  ecclesiastical  history  will  show  that  they 
were  observed  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church 8. 

The  rubric  following  the  Collect  for  Ash  Wed- 
nesday requires  it  to  be  read  every  day  in  Lent  after 
the  collect  appointed  for  the  day,  differing  in  expres- 
sion from  that  following  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent ; 
which  merely  enjoins  it  to  be  repeated  with  the  other 
collects  in  Advent,  until  Christmas,  &c,  and  not 
putting  any  limitation  either  to  repeat  it  before  or 
after  the  collect  for  the  day;  the  contrary  to  which 
is  the  case  in  this  rubric. 

In  dismissing  the  law  before  the  Nicene  Creed, 
we  must  observe  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  to 
authorize  the  custom  of  saying  "  Glory  be  to  thee, 
O  Lord,"  after  the  announcement  of  the  Gospel; 
although  in  the  previous  enactment  it  was  enjoined. 

After  the  Nicene  Creed,  "  the  curate  shall  declare 
unto  the  people  what  holy-days  or  fast-days  are  in 
the  week  following  to  be  observed.  And  then  also 
(if  occasion  be)  shall  notice  be  given  of  the  commu- 
nion; banns  of  marriage  are  to  be  published;  and 
briefs,  citations,  and  excommunications  are  to  be 
read.  But  nothing  is  to  be  proclaimed  or  published 
in  the  church,  during  the  time  of  divine  service,  but  by 
the  minister:  nor  by  him  any  thing  but  what  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  rules  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  or 

8  Wheatley. 
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enjoined  by  the  king,  or  by  the  ordinary  of  the 
place" 

Here  we  may  mark  what  is  conveyed  by  the  words, 
"if  occasion  shall  be,"  in  the  notice  for  the  sacra- 
ment ;  which  notice  we  find,  by  a  subsequent  rubric 
before  the  exhortation,  is  always  to  be  done  on  the 
Sunday,  or  some  holy-day  immediately  preceding. 
This  shows  that  the  law  does  not  require  nor  expect 
the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
every  Sunday. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  order  here  men- 
tioned for  the  publication  of  banns  has  by  a  subse- 
quent statute  been  repealed.  With  briefs  and  excom- 
munications, and  citations  also,  we  have  no  further 
concern.  All  these,  with  other  notices  formerly 
given  during  divine  service,  have  been  prohibited  by 
the  1st  Victoria,  c.  45,  with  a  reservation  for  the 
publication  of  banns,  notice  of  the  celebration  of 
divine  service  and  sermons,  declaration  of  holy-days 
and  fasting-days,  and  proclaiming  or  publishing  what 
is  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  not  relating  to  these  matters,  or  enjoined  by 
the  queen,  or  by  the  ordinary  of  the  place. — s.  5. 

Then  shall  follow  the  sermon,  or  one  of  the  homi- 
lies already  set  forth,  or  hereafter  to  be  set  forth,  by 
authority.  We  do  not  find  in  this  law  any  authority 
to  introduce  a  prayer  between  the  Nicene  Creed  and 
the  sermon.  But  in  the  year  1661  there  is  an  entry 
in  the  journal  of  the  upper  house  of  convocation,  that 
the  bishops  unanimously  voted  for  a  form  of  prayer 
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to  be  used  by  all  ministers  as  well  before  as  after 
sermon ;  and  that  this  order  was  pursued  in  the  con- 
vocation (although  not  brought  to  effect)  appears 
from  minutes  of  the  lower  house,  where,  on  January 
31st  of  that  year,  we  find  a  committee  appointed  for 
this  (among  other  purposes)  to  compile  a  prayer 
before  sermon 9.  The  reason  for  the  omission  in  this 
statute  is  not  explained.  But  as  the  bishops  in 
convocation  were  unanimous  that  there  should  be 
such  prayers,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  them,  to  explain 
and  resolve  any  difficulty  that  the  clergy  might  meet 
with  in  the  Liturgy,  sanctioned  the  use  of  the  pray- 
ers generally  adopted  before  and  after  the  sermon. 

Here  let  us  remark,  that  the  rubric  directing  at 
what  part  of  the  service  the  sermon  is  to  be  preached 
is  found  only  in  this  place.  There  is  no  order  for  it 
at  evening  prayer.  The  sermon  at  that  time  of  the 
day  must  have  originated  in  the  injunction  of  the 
ordinary ;  who  now,  by  the  1st  and  2nd  of  Vict, 
c.  1 06,  has  power  to  order  it. 

In  every  case  where  the  rubric  directs  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  canon,  the  canon  must  give  way, 
because  the  rubric  is  the  statute  and  more  binding 
law. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  rubric,  following  the  cate- 
chism, enjoins  "  the  curate  of  every  parish  diligently, 
upon  Sundays  and  holy-days,  after  the  second  lesson 
at  evening  prayer,  openly  in  the  church  to  instruct 
9  Gibs.  311. 
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and  examine  so  many  children  of  the  parish  sent 
unto  him,  as  he  shall  think  convenient,  in  some  part 
of  the  catechism."  The  canon  ordains  this  to  be 
performed  "  before  evening  prayer,  for  half  an  hour 
or  more."  But  although  the  rubric  be  the  law 
which  governs  this  case ;  yet,  as  it  does  not  prohibit 
the  catechising  before  or  after  service,  so  far  the 
canon  may  be  brought  into  operation. 

The  sermon  ended,  "  Then  shall  the  priest  return 
to  the  Lord's  table,  and  begin  the  offertory,  saying 
one  or  more  of  the  sentences  following,  as  he  think- 
eth  most  convenient  in  his  discretion."  And  whilst 
the  sentences  are  in  reading,  "  the  deacons,  church- 
wardens, or  other  fit  persons  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, shall  receive  the  alms  for  the  poor,  and  other 
devotions  of  the  people,  in  a  decent  basin  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  parish,"  &c. ;  "  and  reverently  bring  it 
to  the  priest,  who  shall  humbly  present  and  place  it 
upon  the  table.  The  words  "  other  devotions  "  em- 
brace any  act  or  deed  of  piety  otherwise  than  that  of 
alms  for  the  poor ;  and  the  law  requires  these  to  be 
collected  in  a  decent  basin :  the  word  "  basin  "  being 
sufficiently  extensive  to  embrace  the  deep  plate 
commonly  used  on  this  occasion;  but  it  cannot 
admit  of  the  wooden  box,  much  less  of  the  bag  or 
purse,  lately  introduced  into  some  churches.  This 
the  priest  is  humbly  to  present,  as  if  there  were  a 
person  there  to  receive  it,  before  he  places  it  on  the 
table. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  point  at  which  a  diver- 
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sion  is  made  from  the  following  rubric, — on  the 
days  when  there  is  no  communion ;  and  are  called 
upon  to  turn  to  the  rubrics  at  the  end  of  the  com- 
munion service,  the  first  of  which  directs  us  how  to 
conclude  the  service.  Upon  the  Sundays  and  other 
holy-days  (if  there  be  no  communion)  shall  be  said 
all  that  is  appointed  at  the  communion,  until  the 
end  of  the  general  prayer,  *  for  the  whole  state  of 
Christ's  church  militant  here  on  earth,"  together  with 
one  or  more  of  the  collects  last  before  rehearsed, 
concluding  with  the  blessing;  which  blessing,  by  the 
tenour  of  the  rubric  prefixed  to  it,  being  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  priest,  or  bishop  if  he  be  present,  is 
not  to  be  pronounced  by  any  person  under  the  order 
of  priesthood. 

It  is  particularly  to  be  noticed,  that  the  rubrics 
in  the  office  for  the  communion,  "  the  priest "  only 
(except  in  the  case  of  notifications,  where  the  word 
"  curate  "  is  named,  and  in  other  places  "  minister,") 
is  to  be  the  officiating  person.  It  has  never  been 
admitted  that  the  deacon  can  give  the  blessing;  yet 
the  word  "priest,"  used  in  the  rubric  before  the 
benediction,  is  the  same  as  that  before  the  office  for 
the  communion  and  other  prayers.  This  by  the 
letter  of  the  law  would  exclude  any  minister  of  the 
lower  order  from  the  performance  of  any  part  of  this 
office,  except  such  as  the  rubric  appropriates  to  the 
minister,  in  contra-distinction  to  the  priest.  This  is 
an  ambiguity  which  probably  was  long  since  sub- 
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mitted  to  the   decision   of  former   ordinaries,   and 
should  not  now  disturb  the  minds  of  the  clergy. 

The  rubric  prefixed  to  the  collects  appended  to 
this  office  directs  that  they  be  used  "after  the 
offertory,  when  there  is  no  communion,"  without 
mentioning  the  "  prayer  for  the  church  militant." 
This  again  is  a  deficiency,  occasioned  probably  by 
the  rubric  having  been  copied  from  king  Edward's 
first  Prayer  Book.  The  rubric  at  the  end  of  these 
collects  is  that  which  contains  the  law  as  it  now 
stands,  being  the  last  direction  given; — indeed,  that 
which  is  at  the  beginning  of  these  collects  was, 
through  inadvertency,  not  struck  out,  which  must 
have  been  intended,  as  the  rubric  following  was 
clearly  designed  to  be  substituted  for  it. 

That  our  ordinaries  and  others  have  taken  this 
view  of  the  law,  may  be  further  gathered  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  latter  part  of  this  previous 
rubric  being  universally  neglected ;  namely,  that 
"the  same  collects  may  be  said  also,  as  often  as 
occasion  shall  serve,  after  the  collects,  either  of 
morning  or  evening  prayer,  communion,  or  litany, 
by  the  discretion  of  the  minister." 

The  next  rubric  which  calls  for  our  attention  is 
this :  "  There  shall  be  no  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  except  there  be  a  convenient  number  to 
communicate  with  the  priest,  according  to  his  dis- 
cretion." That  number  is  laid  down  in  the  subse- 
quent rubric  to  be  "  four,  or  three  at   the  least." 
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"  If  there  be  not  above  twenty  persons  in  the  parish 
of  discretion  to  receive  the  communion,  yet  there 
shall  be  no  communion,  except  four,  or  three  at  the 
least,  communicate  with  the  priest."  We  must 
remark  here,  that  the  words  apply  only  to  the 
Lord's  Supper  administered  in  the  church ;  for  when 
administered  to  the  sick  at  their  own  houses,  greater 
latitude  is  given  in  the  rubric  prefixed  to  that 
office:  wherein  it  is  enjoined  that  the  sick  person 
"must  give  timely  notice  to  the  curate,  signifying 
also  how  many  there  are  to  communicate  with  him, 
which  shall  be  three,  or  two  at  the  least." 

"  And  in  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  and 
colleges,  where  there  are  many  priests  and  deacons, 
they  shall  all  receive  the  communion  with  the  priest 
every  Sunday  at  the  least,  except  they  have  a  reason- 
able cause  to  the  contrary." 

"  And  to  take  away  all  occasion  of  dissension  and 
superstition,  which  any  person  hath  or  might  have 
concerning  the  bread  and  wine,  it  shall  suffice  that 
the  bread  be  such  as  is  usual  to  be  eaten,  but  the 
best  and  purest  wheat  bread  that  conveniently  may 
be ;"  that  is,  it  shall  be  really  good  wheat  bread,  and 
not  wafer. 

"  And  if  any  of  the  bread  and  wine  remain  un- 
consecrated,  the  curate  shall  have  it  to  his  own 
use;"  because,  though  unconsecrated,  still  it  has 
been  offered  to  God  on  the  holy  table,  and  therefore 
shall  fall  to  God's  minister.  "  But  if  any  remain 
of  that  which  is  consecrated,  it  shall  not  be  carried 
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out  of  the  church,  but  the  priest  and  such  other 
of  the  communicants  as  he  shall  then  call  unto  him, 
shall,  immediately  after  the  blessing,  reverently  eat 
and  drink  the  same." 

"  The  bread  and  wine  for  the  communion  shall  be 
provided  by  the  curate  and  the  churchwardens,  at 
the  charge  of  the  parish."  The  word  "curate"  is 
here  used  as  denoting  the  parson  for  the  time  being, 
whether  rector,  vicar,  or  minister,  who  has  the  cure 
of  souls  in  the  parish. 

"  And  note,  that  every  parishioner  shall  commu- 
nicate at  the  least  three  times  in  the  year,  of  which 
Easter  to  be  one."  Here  the  law  binds  every 
parishioner  belonging  to  the  Established  Church. 
This  ought  to  be  brought  strongly  to  their  recollec- 
tion, and  cause  them  to  feel  how  much  by  the  law 
of  the  land,  as  well  as  by  the  Gospel,  they  are  bound 
to  commemorate  the  bitter  death  which  the  Author 
of  Life  underwent  for  their  salvation,  and  especially 
at  the  period  of  the  year  when  that  event  is  brought 
immediately  before  the  mind. 

"  And  yearly,  at  Easter,  every  parishioner  shall 
reckon  with  the  parson,  vicar,  or  curate,  or  his  or 
their  deputy  or  deputies,  and  pay  to  them  or  him  all 
ecclesiastical  duties  accustomably  due,  there  and  at 
that  time  to  be  paid."  This  has  reference  to  what 
are  styled  Easter  offerings,  mentioned  in  the  2nd  and 
3rd  Edward  VI.  c.  13,  where  persons  who  shall  have 
made  default  in  their  offerings  on  the  four  days  of 
Christmas,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  the  feast  of  the 
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dedication  of  their  Church,  are  ordered  to  pay  them 
at  the  Easter  then  next  following.  These,  said  the 
late  Serjeant  Hill2,  are  due  by  common  law  at  the 
rate  of  two-pence  a  head,  as  determined  by  the  court 
of  Exchequer,  in  the  case  of  Carthew  v.  Edmunds, 
1749;  but  by  custom  they  may  be  more.  These 
are  not  recoverable  before  the  ecclesiastical  court. 
But  by  the  7th  and  8th  William  III.  c.  6,  offerings, 
oblations,  and  obvention,  may  be  recovered  before 
the  justices  of  the  peace3. 

"After  divine  service,  the  money  given  at  the 
offertory  shall  be  disposed  of  to  such  pious  and 
charitable  uses  as  the  minister  and  churchwardens 
shall  think  fit.  Wherein  if  they  disagree,  it  shall 
be  disposed  of  as  the  ordinary  shall  appoint." 

The  last  rubric  of  the  communion  is  very  im- 
portant, as  showing  the  manner  of  reverentially 
receiving  the  sacrament  free  from  all  superstition. 
"  Whereas  it  is  ordained  in  this  office  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Lord's  supper,  that  the  communi- 
cants shall  receive  the  same  kneeling,  which  order  is 
well  meant  for  a  signification  of  our  humble  and 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  benefits  of  Christ 
therein  given  to  all  worthy  receivers,  and  for  the 
avoiding  of  such  profanation  and  disorder  in  the 
holy  communion  as  might  otherwise  ensue  ;  yet,  lest 
the  same  kneeling  should  by  any  persons,  either  out 

2  See  a  note  on  Offerings  in  Burn's  Ecclesiastical  Law. 

3  Burn's  Eccl.  Law,  vol.  iii.  p.  22,  23. 
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of  ignorance  and  infirmity,  or  out  of  malice  and  obsti- 
nacy, be  misconstrued  and  depraved :  it  is  hereby 
declared,  that  thereby  no  adoration  is  intended,  or 
ought  to  be  done,  either  unto  the  sacramental  bread 
or  wine  there  bodily  received,  or  unto  any  corporal 
presence  of  Christ's  natural  flesh  and  blood.  For 
the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  remain  still  in  their 
very  natural  substances,  and  therefore  may  not  be 
adored  (for  that  were  idolatry  to  be  abhorred  of  all 
faithful  Christians) ;  and  the  natural  body  and  blood 
of  our  Saviour  Christ  are  in  Heaven,  and  not  here ; 
it  being  against  the  truth  of  Christ's  natural  body  to 
be  at  one  time  in  more  places  than  one." 

We  have  still  to  notice  several  rubrics  in  this 
office  which  are  of  importance.  For  instance,  "  when 
the  minister  giveth  warning  of  the  celebration  of  the 
holy  communion  (which  he  shall  always  do  upon  the 
Sunday,  or  some  holy-day  immediately  preceding), 
after  the  sermon  or  homily  ended,  he  shall  read  this 
exhortation  following."  We  know  that  the  length 
of  the  morning  service  has  induced  the  clergy  to 
curtail  this  exhortation,  or  the  next,  which  may  be 
used  instead  of  it,  when  the  minister  perceives  the 
people  negligent  in  their  attendance ;  yet  no  person 
looking  with  a  fair  and  candid  eye  upon  the  practice 
will  say,  that  in  the  curtailment  we  do  not  trans- 
gress the  law. 

"At  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  com- 
munion, the  communicants  being  conveniently 
placed   for   the   receiving   of  the   holy    sacrament, 
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the  priest  shall  say  the  exhortation."  In  this  part 
of  the  law  no  person  is  appointed  to  place  the 
communicants  either  in  one  part  of  the  church  or 
in  another;  and  latitude  is  here  given  for  them 
to  place  themselves  so  as  to  be  within  hearing  of 
the  exhortation.  "Then  shall  the  priest  say  to 
them,"  &c,  the  address  which  invites  them  to  draw 
near  and  take  the  sacrament. 

The  next  rubric  is  remarkable,  because  of  one 
expression  contained  in  it.  "  Then  shall  this  general 
confession  be  made  in  the  name  of  all  those  that  are 
minded  to  receive  the  holy  communion  by  one  of 
the  ministers,  both  he  and  all  the  people  kneeling 
humbly,"  &c,  and  saying.  By  the  words  "in  the 
name  of,"  at  first  it  might  seem  to  direct  the 
minister  only  to  offer  up  the  confession ;  but  the 
subsequent  words  clearly  direct  the  communicants 
to  join  in  it. 

"Then  shall  the  priest  (or  bishop,  if  he  be  pre- 
sent,) stand  up,  and  turning  himself  to  the  people," 
(here  the  law  shows  its  observance,  in  due  season, 
of  the  proper  attitude,)  pronounce  the  absolution. 
Then  he  "  shall  say"  words  of  encouragement  taken 
from  the  Scriptures,  and  "proceed"  to  the  ver- 
sicles.  Then  "turn  to  the  Lord's  table"  (still  ob- 
servant of  the  due  posture),  and  say  the  laudatory 
prayer  of  the  office,  except  on  certain  days  specified, 
when  proper  prefaces  are  provided.  After  this, 
"  shall  the  priest,  kneeling  down  at  the  Lord's  table," 
(the  law  here  again  having  regard  to  the  position,) 

d2     - 
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"  say  in  the  name  of  all  them  that  shall  receive  the 
communion,  the  prayer  following ;"  clearly  directing 
that  the  priest  alone  is  to  offer  up  this  prayer. 

We  come  now  to  that  impressive  part  of  the 
office,  where  the  priest  separates  the  elements  of 
bread  and  wine  from  common  use,  and  appropriates 
them  peculiarly  to  the  purpose  of  the  holy  sacra- 
ment. "When  the  priest,  standing  before  the 
table,  hath  so  ordered  the  bread  and  wine,"  (here 
intimating  that  he  should  come  to  the  front  of  the 
table,)  "  that  he  may  with  the  more  readiness  and 
decency  break  the  bread  before  the  people,  and  take 
the  cup  into  his  hands,  he  shall  say  the  prayer  of 
consecration."  In  doing  this  he  is  to  take  the 
paten,  break  the  bread,  and  touch  all  the  bread 
which  is  to  be  consecrated ;  and  also  to  take  the 
cup,  and  touch  every  vessel  containing  wine  which 
is  to  be  consecrated,"  and  used  at  the  time.  That 
which  is  not  required  is  not  to  be  touched,  and  may 
be  afterwards  taken  away  by  the  minister. 

This  done,  "then  shall  the  minister  first  receive 
the  communion  in  both  kinds  himself,"  doubtless 
that  he  may  be  at  liberty  to  deliver  it  to  others, 
"  and  proceed  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  in  like  manner,  (if  any  be 
present,)"  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  assist  him  in 
the  residue  of  the  ministration,  "  and  after  that  to 
the  people  also  in  order  into  their  hands,  all  meekly 
kneeling.  And  when  he  delivereth  the  bread  to 
any  one,  he  shall  say,"  &c.     Here  it  is  plain  that  to 
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every  one  to  whom  he  gives  the  bread  he  is  to  say 
the  prescribed  words. 

The  custom  for  a  deacon,  if  he  be  present,  to 
minister  the  cup,  after  the  priest  has  given  the 
bread,  was  retained  from  the  Liturgy  of  Edward  VI. 
before  alluded  to,  in  which  the  rubric  directs,  that 
"  if  there  be  a  deacon  or  other  priest,  then  shall  he 
follow  with  the  chalice;  and  as  the  priest  ministereth 
the  sacrament  of  the  body,  so  shall  he  (for  more 
expedition)  minister  the  sacrament  of  the  blood,  in 
form  before  written."  And  the  word  " minister" 
used  in  the  present  rubrics  before  the  delivery  of 
the  elements,  admits  of  the  usage. 

"  If  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  be  all  spent 
before  all  have  communicated,  the  priest  is  to  con- 
secrate more,  according  to  the  form  before  pre- 
scribed, beginning  at  '  our  Saviour  Christ,  in  the 
same  night,'  &c,  for  the  blessing  of  the  bread,  and 
at  '  Likewise  after  supper,'  &c,  for  the  blessing  of 
the  wine." 

And,  "  when  all  have  communicated,  the  minister 
shall  return  to  the  Lord's  table,  and  reverently 
place  upon  it  what  remaineth  of  the  consecrated 
elements,  covering  the  same  with  a  fair  linen  cloth." 
"  Then  the  priest  shall  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
people  repeating  after  him  every  petition."  Next 
shall  be  said  "  the  prayer  for  acceptance,  or  that  for 
thanksgiving;  and  "then  shall  be  said  or  sung" 
that  impressive  hymn,  "  Glory  be  to  God  on  high." 
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And,  finally,  "  the  priest  (or  bishop,  if  he  be  present,) 
shall  let  them  depart  with  the  blessing." 

Reverend  Brethren,  I  have  to  regret  that  so 
much  of  your  time  and  patience  has  been  exhausted; 
but  let  me  express  my  hope  that,  although  this 
investigation  of  the  law  of  our  Common  Prayer 
is  minute  and  tedious,  it  has  not  been  made  in  vain, 
as  its  object  is  to  promote  unanimity,  concord,  and 
unity.  Finally,  may  "  the  peace  of  God,  which 
passeth  all  understanding,  keep  your  hearts  and 
minds  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,"  to  the 
well-being  of  his  church,  and  the  glory  of  his  holy 
name. 


THE    END. 


Gilbert  &  Rivinoton,  Printers,  St.  John's  Square,  London 


ADDENDA   ET  CORRIGENDA. 


Page  19.  line  3.  Omit  the  passage  beginning  with 
"  Here"  and  ending  with  "it;"  and  in  its  place  read 
as  follows : 

Here  we  may  observe,  that  the  Psalter  and  Calen- 
dar, or  Calendar  alone,  if  it  be  not  a  day  when  Proper 
Psalms  are  ordered,  are  affected  by  this  law ;  and  the 
first  Lessons  for  the  Sunday,  the  Days  of  the  Inno- 
cents, Purification,  Annunciation,  Saints  Andrew, 
Thomas,  Matthias,  Mark,  James,  Bartholomew, 
Matthew,  Luke,  Simon  and  Jude ;  and  the  first  and 
second  Lessons  for  the  Sixth  Sunday  in  Lent,  Easter 
Day,  Whit  Sunday,  Trinity  Sunday,  Christmas  Day, 
the  Circumcision,  Epiphany,  Conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  before  Easter,  Good  Fri- 
day, Easter  Even,  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Easter 
Week,  Ascension  Day,  Monday  and  Tuesday  in 
Whitsun  Week,  the  Days  of  Saints  Stephen,  John, 
Philip  and  James,  Barnabas,  John  Baptist,  Peter, 
Michael,  and  All  Saints,  deviate  from  the  Calendar. 
So  far  the  law  is  clear.  But  it  contains  no  express 
direction  for    the  choice   of   the  Lesson  when  the 
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Sunday  and  holy-day  fall  on  the  same  day  of  the 
month.  The  words  of  the  Rubrick  are,  "Proper 
Lessons  to  be  read  at  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer 
on  the  Sundays  and  other  holy-days  throughout  the 
year."  It  then  points  out  "  Lessons  proper  for  Sun- 
days;" and  after  that,  "Lessons  proper  for  holy- 
days." 

Now,  strictly  to  fulfil  the  law,  on  those  days  when 
the  Sunday  and  holy-day  are  the  same,  both  the  Les- 
sons proper  for  the  Sunday  and  the  Lessons  proper 
for  the  holy-day  should  be  read.  But  although  this  be 
according  to  the  letter,  yet  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  law.  And  as  no 
exception  is  made  in  preference  of  Sunday,  (which 
is  a  weekly  festival,)  in  case  that  day  and  the  holy- 
day  (which  is  an  anniversary)  come  together,  the 
words  would  lead  us  not  to  follow  the  rule  for  the 
Sunday,  but  to  adopt  the  exception  to  it. 

For  example,  when  Christmas  Day  falls  on  a  Sun- 
day, no  Clergyman,  we  presume,  has  done  otherwise 
than  read  the  service  proper  for  that  day.  Now,  the 
law  has  placed  Christmas  Day  among  the  holy- 
days,  without  making  any  note  of  distinction  from 
the  other  holy-days.  And  hence  expounders  of  a 
law  would  say  that,  if  you  are  right  in  your  Service 
for  Christmas  Day,  you  will  be  wrong  if,  on  other 
holy-days,  which  fall  on  a  Sunday,  you  do  not  use 
the  Service  peculiar  to  them. 

This  view  of  the  case  may  receive  some  strength 
from  previous  practice ;  which  practice  was  probably 
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observed  by  the  Church  at  the  time  of  passing  this 
Act  of  Uniformity;  it  being  that  pursued  by  the 
Church  whose  errors  were  renounced,  but  whose 
unobjectionable  points  were  retained,  at  the  Reform- 
ation— namely,  to  use  the  Service  for  the  holy-day 
instead  of  the  Sunday,  except  on  Easter  Day,  Whit 
Sunday,  and  Trinity  Sunday.  On  these  days,  if  the 
holy-day  happened  to  be  the  same,  the  celebration  of 
the  holy-day  was  deferred :  and  this  is  still  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Page  24.  line  20.  for  evening  read  evening 

Page  38.  line  23.  read  said  for  read 
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